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stream, rapid and bright, with deep translucent pools,
but without navigable channels. Within certain limits
Ms taste, his flair were perfect. He had a pre-eminent
sense of quality. He was not imposed upon, by volu-
bility or even by daring. In the case of critics less
sensitive to quality, volubility is often mistaken for
imagination, and daring for strength. But where
FitzGerald sympathised, he instinctively divined
whether the artist was master of his craft, or
whether he was only a little way ahead of his hearers.

The one great quality which seems to have rather
escaped FitzGerald was the quality of prodigal vigour,
He was a critic rather of detail than of conception.
He was fully awake to small, felicitous effects. But he
underestimated large authors with definite manner-
isms such as Milton, Browning, Victor Hugo, and
Thackeray. His criticisms of Shakespeare, for in-
stance, are dictated rather by admiration for his
delicacies than by stupefaction at his greatness. The
unpardonable sins to FitzGerald were uncouthness and
slovenliness.

The same tendency is traceable in his criticism of
art, of music, of landscape, even of life. He tended to
concentrate himself upon some salient point, some
minute effect, rather than upon the general character-
istics, the harmony of scene; as he wrote to Crabbe,
recalling Cambridge: "Ah, I should like a drive
over Newmarket Heath, the sm, shining on the dis-
tant leads of Ely Cathedral"; and to W. F. Pollock, of
Oxford: "The facade of Christ Church to the street (by
Wren, I believe) is what most delights me; and the
mm of Tom in his Tower." His mind and memory
worked, so to speak, in vignettes. He remembered
the day, the hour, the momentary emotion, rather than
the period or the underlying thought.ut a philo-
